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this play corresponds to the truth of its delineation of cha-
racter. The incidents of the Swiss Revolution, as detailed
in Tschudi or Muller, are here faithfully preserved, even to
their minutest branches. The beauty of Schiller's descrip-
tions all can relish; their fidelity is what surprises every
reader who has been in Switzerland. Schiller never saw
the scene of his play; but his diligence, his quickness and
intensity of conception, supplied this defect. Mountain and
mountaineer, conspiracy and action, are all brought before
us in their true forms, all glowing in the mild sunshine of
the poet's fancy. The tyranny of Gessler, and the misery
to which it has reduced the land; the exasperation, yet
patient courage of the people; their characters, and those of
their leaders, Fiirst, Stauffacher, and Melchthal; their exer-
tions and ultimate success, described as they are here, keep
up a constant interest in the piece. It abounds in action,
as much as the Bride of Messina is defective in. that point.

But the finest delineation is undoubtedly the character
of Wilhelm Tell, the hero of the Swiss Eevolt, and of the
present drama. In Tell are combined all the attributes of
a great man, without the help of education or of great oc-
casions to develop them. His knowledge has been gathered
chiefly from his own experience, and this is bounded by his
native mountains: he has had no lessons or examples of
splendid virtue, no wish or opportunity to earn renown:
he has grown up to manhood, a simple yeoman of the Alps,
among simple yeomen; and has never aimed at being more.
Yet we trace in Hm a deep, reflective, earnest spirit, thirst-
ing for activity, yet bound in by the wholesome dictates of
prudence; a heart benevolent, generous, unconscious alike
of boasting or of f$ar. It is this salubrious air of rustic,
unpretending honesty that forms the great beauty in T ell's
character: all is native, all is genuine; he does not de~